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NARRATIVE OF EYERARD BROOKE.» 


¥ 


(Concluded.) 
THE chamber was hot and 
close even to suffocation. We re- 


moved him with ail speed into 
the open airy’ four of the slaves 


chair; but as we conveyed him 
down the hill, we took care.to turn 
his face away frem the spot where 
lay the breathless but § 1 horrible 
Anaconda. ‘The purer r atmosphere 
‘seemed i im) ediately to produce a 
beneficial effect upon the sufferer : 
and his strength was still further 
recruited by a few drops of a cor- 
dial, with which I had taken care 
to provide myself, and which IT. 
administered with the’ utmost calls. 
tion,” 


£3 


al * ‘ a 
' On our arrival at the mansion- 
house, we found that Zadi’s attens 
tion had already provided every 
thing which his master could’ pos- 
Sibly need. .His-bed was prepar- 
ed ; every “kind of refreshment 
was in readiness, and the physi- 
cian was waiting to afford his 
much’ required agsistance. But 
Wwe sOon, found that the most ef: | 
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3 bearing him ag he sat in his arm- ae: 
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i] fectual. medicine for Seafield would 


be the sight of Louisa ; and as the 


. ; physician was of opinion, that the 


"lady was more likely vo suffer trom 


jp anxiety towsee her husband, than 
from the agitation of, the inter- _ 
view, my friend was “indulged i in 7 
| his wish, ‘and, we ‘supported him 


to the chamber, where his wife so 
anxiously . was expecting his ap- 


a * 
I will not tempt to describe 
this interview,’ nor that which af- 


field and his faithful Zadi ; the 
feeling heart of itself will fill up 
this chasm—yet I cannot omit 
mentioning, that it was not till I 


had explained to my friend the 


‘that faithful Indian, and till the 
repeated orders of his master m- 
pelled him to appear before 
that Zadfindulged his ardent wish 
to throw himself at.the feet of his 
‘lord.—And why then did he de- 
prive*himself so long of a plows? 
which he desired so earnestly 7— 
The noble fellow was unwilling to 
a his. master by showing him, 
Ow much and how severely he 
had suffered for his sake ! I can- 
uot tell you, how much both the 





re-united coupie and myself were 
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affected by this uncommon mark 
of delicacy aud consideration. 


Oh! how happily ard how 
swiitly fled away tie first days, 
which succeeded the deliverance 
6f my fried: alas! those first 
days Wére the only, ones destined 
to pass happily. It was soon but 
foo evident, that Seafteld’s suffer. 
ing in that fatal pavilion had injur- 
ed his constitution irréparabiy. | 
With every succeecing day his* 
strength visibly decreased, and 
the blighted flower bowéd itself, 


hearer to the ground. His mala- | 


5 





dy defied the power of medicine’; | 
he seemed to pertsh away. before | 


otr eyes; and the physician was , 
at length compelied to acknow- | 


ledye, that alk the powers of art 
were insufficient to sustain any 
longer Seafield’s exhatisted frame. 
Not the unsatisfied deniands of || 
nature ; hot thé hunger which | 


gnawed his entrails, hor the burn- 


ing thirst which dried up his pa- 
fate ; fiot the agonies of his mind, 
and his painfnl wrestling against | 


despair-—none of these had affect | 


ed him so fatally—No ; it was the . 


the jaws of the Anaconda, which | 
had penetrated into Seafield’s snl- | 
try prison; and whese force con- | 


centrated and increased by confine- | 


pestiferous breath exhaling froma 
| 


ment, had fallen upon his consti- | 


tution like a baleful mildew, and | 
planted the seeds of dissolution in | 
the very marrow of his life. _ 4 


What Louisa and myself endur- 
ed, whise watching his siow but 





' 


i on his piliows and Louisa fell life- 





| small estate near Columbo, tully 
sufficient to secure the comfort 








constantly progressive journey te 
the tomb, no.words can utter. He 


| gave Zadi and his three sons theiz 


freedom, and made over to him a 


the good old man for the remain- 
der of his existence. During the 
last days of his illness he frequent- 
ly reminded me of the letter that 
he had written in. the pavilion, 
and of whieh .Zadi had obtained 
possession at’ suéh éxtreme risk. 
This paperhe frequently charged 
me to consider as his dying testa- 
ment; he as frequently repeated 
ihe saine thing to his wife, while 


; she wept by his bed+side—His last 


words were liké ‘his. letter, “ for- 


-sake not my poor Louisa !”—His 
\olast action was to place her hand 


in mine—he sank back a corpse 


less at my feet. 


Yet she saw him Bice more} 
she insisted on pressing her lips 


once a@ain to his. I trembled for’ 


the convulsive agonies which her 
delicate frame wotld undergo 
during this last and most painful 
stene : yet was I still more alarm- 

el, when I witnessed the compo 


P sure of her afMiction: - She held 


his hand in her’ s ; she spoke not 
one ‘word; she heaved not one 
sigh; nota single tear escaped 
from her burning eyes. She ‘stood 
| tong motionless by “his bed-side 3 


‘she bent down, and prest nearer 


lourless, lips upon his closed lips 
and then slowly and silently she 
withdrew to. her t widowed chambers 
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I chose for Seafield’s sepulchre 
the place which he had always lo- | 
sed best, and where he-had suffer- 
edthe most: his tomb was raised || 
in the fatal pavilion,  Zadi and 
myself laid our friend in the earth : 
we should have thought his coffin 
profuned, had we suffered) any 
other hands to touch it. Seafieid 
and his sufferings slept in the 
erave : his less fortunate friends 
still lived to lament him. 


My benefactor had left his pro- 
perty jointly to Louisa and myseil, 
ani his wishes respecting us had 
been expressed too clearly to be 
rhisunderstood. Louisa was among 
the loveliest of her sex; but 1 
should have counted it profana-s| 
tion, had my heart suffered itself 
to harbout one thou rht of her, less 
pure, than is offered at the shrine 
of some enfranchised saint. I 
loved not Louisa; no, I adored 
her. Alias! it was not long before 
she became a saint indeed. 


She complaine -d not, but she sor- 
rowed ; she suffcred, but it was in 
silence. In vain did she forbid her 
lips to confess the progress which 
grief made in her constitution ; ; her 
emaciated form sufficiently betray- 
edit. A few melancholy weeks 
had elapsed since the death of my 
friend, when one morning her ter- 
rified women informed me, that 
she was not in her apartment, nor 
apparently had been in bed all 
night. My heart instructed me 
well, where to seek the unfortu- 
hate. I flew to >the pavilion ; she 

















2 een - 


was stretched on the marble stone 





which covered her husband. In 


the agony of gifef she hac burst a 
blood-vessel, and her limbs were 
already cold ; her coun. enance was 
calm, and a fuint smile seemed to 
play round her lips: it was the 
only smile which I had seen there 
since Seafield’s death. She was 
deposited in the sume grave with 
her husband ; for myse.f, I was 
unable to sustain the weight of 
gricf imposed upon me by this 
second calamity, and a long and 
dangerous iliness was the conse 
quence of my mental sufferings. 


The skill of my physician saved 
my life ; and no sooner was I able 
‘o quit the house, than I resolved 
to withdraw from.a land, rendered 
hateful to.me by such bitter recol- 
lections. In consequence of Loui- 
sa’s decease, the whole of Sea- 
field’s property by his will devolv- 
ed to me ;_ I endeavoured to pre- 
vail on Zadi to accept some part 
of it, but he declared, that his 


master’s liberality had gone be- 
yond his utmost wishes. 


“ Yet one request,” said he, 
« I will venture to make. My two 
eldest sons are grown up and able 
to take care of themselves : but the 
third is young, and I feel, that my 
death can be at no great distance. 
His brothers may treat him ili, or 
at least may neglect him ; but 
cendescend totake him into your 
care, let im be your servant, and 
I shall not have a wish in this 
world left unaccomplished. Un- 
der the’ protection of an henest 
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man, my boy cannot fail to become 
at} honest man himsclt.” 


Mirza (tor that was the lad’s 
name, the same whg is now with 


me) was in the room, and joined 
his entreaties to his father’s, wih 
such earnestness, that 1 could not 
refuse theirrequest. I soon after 
left Ceylon, followed by Zadi’s i 
blessings ; the good old man is 
still alive, and by a third hand I 
hear from him frequently ; but the 
letters which he dictates, embrace 
but two topics, anxiety for the wel- 
fare of his son, and regret for the 
loss of his beloved master. 


“ You are now informed,” con- 
inued Everard, after a moment's | 
pause, addressing himself to the 
whole socicty, “ you are now in- 
formed, by what means I acquired 
my fortune. It was the gift of 
gratitude : but never can I recol- 


rendered Seafield (and alas! which 
I rendered him in vein!) without 
feeling my frame convulsed with 7 
horror, and my mind tortured by 
the most painful recollections. It 
is this which has ever made me 
unwilling to discourse on the 
means by which I became possess- 
ed of my weaith. Yet I cannot but 
think it somewhat hard, that mere 
silence should be construed into 
positive guilt ; and that I should 
be treated as if convicted of the 
waost atrocious crimes, because I 
have not thought it necessary to 
make public my private life, and 








@ rend open avew the wounds of | 


my heart for the gratification of 
idie and impertinent curiosity.” 


Everard was silent: so were 
ail around him. Confusion blush- 
ed on every cheek, except on Jes- 
sy’s, whose tencer heart had Deen 
affected by the mournful story, and 
whose mid blue eyes still floated 
in tears, though every now and 
then as nile beamed through them 
in approbation of her lover’s con- 
duct—Her father at length mus- 
tered up his courage, and broke 
through this embarrassing siience. 


“My dear good Everard !” 
said he, * I know not how to ex- 
cuse my friends here for telling me 
so many slandcrs of you, nor my- 
scif for having been credulous 
enough to beiieve them=In truth, 
there is but one person in the 
room, whose lips aré worthy to 
conv. y to you our apology : there 
then, let them make it.”—And 
with these words, he placed the 
biushing Jessy in Everara’s arms. 


And Jessy’s lips wisely exprest 
the apology in a kiss ; and Ever- 
ard acknowledged, while he prest 
her to his bosom as his bride, that 
the apology was not only suffici- 
ent, but a reward in fuli for the 
sufferings, which he had experi- 
enced through the vicissitudes of 
his whole past life ! 








HE, who can at all times sacri- 
fice pleasure to duty, approaches 
sublimity. 
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MADAME, TALEIEN. 
(Concluded. ) 


IT is averred by all @lasses 
gn France, thet the young, hauc- 
some, and accomplished Madame 
de Fontenai, who so long continue 
the iashionable idoi of wen, and 
the fashionable model of women, 
divorced, and marricd Talhien 
oniy tosave her own head, and 
tie lives of hundreds of other in- 
nocent persons. She never had 
any affection, not even inclination, 
for an individual it was impossible 
for her to esteem, and she there- 


fore treated him rather as a valet 
than as a husband; he was used 


still worse by her father, Count cde 
Gabarrus. 


In the sense of strict justice 
and sound morality, no provoca- 
tions whatever can extenuate the 
violation of matrimonial duty, A. 
w.fe however, circuinstanced like 
Madame YTaltien, who had no 
choice but between theembracesof 
an unworthy and a worthless hus- 
band, or a cruel and degrading 
death f:om the hands of the exe- 
cutioner, if disgust or revenge led 
her astray, though she must cer- 


tainly be to blame, is less culpable . 


than the unprovoked adultress, 


whose vicious propensities injure. 


and confer wretchedness on a part- 
ner, the free selection of her heart, 
deserving her love and her fideli- 





ty as well as her regard and ten- 
derness. 


That Madame Tallien has been 


ver pailantries, cannot be denied ; 
-but that also numbers of persons 


‘ 
have boasted of ber favours, and 


published anecdotes oftheir suc- 
cessfy) iitvigues wath her, te whom 
she had scercely ever spoken, is 
equally true ; and will be believed 
by every one who has studied the 


couraccer of the vain and presump- 


tuous French jetit muaitres, whe 
are greater gasconaders under the 
colours of Venus, than even under 
the banners of Mars. 


Madame Tallien, when Madame 
de lontenai, was esteemed not on- 
ly one of the most beautiful and 
amiable persons of her sex, but 


| aiso as one truly respectable and 


virtuous ; she resided at Paris 
eighteen. months after her first 
husband’s emigration, and was 
constantly, surrounded by admirers 
and adorers.: but she afforded no 
more occasion for the rumours 
and .clamours of malice and ma- 
lignity, than for the calumny and. 
accusation of enyy and scandal. 
She quitted the capital in October, 
1793, as pure as she returned to 
itin March, 1794. She never ad- 
mitted even Talliq¢m, to whom she 
thought herself both obliged and. 
engaged, but.in the presence of a 
third person ; andshe never went. 
out to plays, walks, or parties, but. 
in the company of some female. 
friend, or followed by attendants 





who never Jost sight of their mis-. 





very gallant, and very indiscreet in, 
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tress. 
long before her second marriage, 
that yratitude and humanity alone, 
had occasioned her divorce, and 
thai she besieved she should fail a 
victim to her feclings, for the sut- 
fevings of others. She repeatedly 
comnplaned to her friends and re- 
latives how. disapreeabie ‘Lailicn 
was to her, und how wich resig- 
mation RK deminded on Ley part to 
untie her destiny with that of such 
@ Vic person. : 


After her marrioge. notwith- 
standing her invinelic repugnance 
to Padien, she remained faihfal 
and iwreproachabie ; ‘but this vain 
upstart snewed lumseifas inmo- 
ya) and indelicate, as cruel and un- 
principied. He abandoned a wife 
tuen the prude of perfection, and 
mattimonial loveliness ; boasted 
of the impure society of courtesans 
aud strumpets, and afierwards 
vaunted beiore her oi his depravi- 
iy, as of glorious achievements. 
She still, however, resisted the in- 
citements of.revenge, the gratifi- 
cation of her passions, the tempta- 


-uions of pleasure, and the allure- 


ments of love, and the pieasing 
prospect, or rather certainty, otf 
being beloved by gentlemen, her 
equal by birth, and of principles 
congenial with herown. At last 
she happened to be acquainted 
with the loyal and witty, though 
not handsome Count de - —} 
who hated her husband as miuch 
as she despised him. Tohis first 
question, “ Can a lady of your 
rank, of your accomplishments, 





She irequentiy protested | 
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= 
love a wicial and politica: chs er, 
such as Tallien?” She answered 
only with a significant bius). He 
tock advantay.c of her bashfuiness, 
embarrassment, nay, bumidation, 
and she ceased that day to be a 


| virtuous woman—a failthfui wife. 


When once the nice, but strong 
limits which separate virtue from 
vice are transgressed, the read to 
ruin is smooth, enticing, easy. and 
Heariy irresistible. Ta the cou se 
of a iew weeks she entertained as 
great a contempt of herseif as cis- 
‘ike of her husband 5 cut iamiliori- 
ty with cebauchery soen engen- 
aered ladifieren ce towards norail- 
iy, or even decency. Every gen- 
tleman whose nature she siked, 
Whose conversation was agtccable 
o her, whose figure pleased her, 
or whom her fancy adorned with 
real or Imaginary exceilencies, was 
certainly wituout much difficulty 
or long perseverance, to be count- 
ed among her favoured gailants. 
Her favours and distinctions finally 
became so common, that they 
ceased to be either enviable or de- 
sirabie. | 


Thus was she situated, when in 
June, 1798, Taliiea sailed for 
Egypt. At that peried a tall, hand- 
some, well-made youtig man of 
family, fortune, and education, be- 
came very fashionable in the fa- 
shionable societies of the French 
capital. He was introduced there 
as a Danish traveller, by the name 
of Frederickson ; but was shortly 
and usually known by the appellae 
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gion of the dcau Regicide. His real | 
and family name and title was | 


Count de Ribbing, a Swedish no- 
vieman by birth, but implicated in 
the murder of Gustavus [I1. the 
late king ef Sweden. 


Shortly after Tallien’s depar- 
ture, the deau Regicide was lodged 
with his wife, and continued with 


her until 1891, when Bonaparte, | 


having heard of a fenchant of Jo- 
sephine for him, dispatched to him 
an order to quit France immedi- 
ately, “asthe First Consul couid 
not suffer in his dominions an as- 
sassin of the father of his ally, the 
king of Sweden.” 


Madame Tallien had promised 
her father to obtain a divorce from 
her p:esent husband, as soon as he 
returned from Egypt. A pecition 


for a divorce was therefore ready 


drawn up, and presented to Tai- 


lien at her first interview in 1801, 


accompanied with two living ar- 
guments, her two sons, ef whom 
she had been delivered during his 
absence, and of whom she acknow- 
ledged that the beau Regicide and 
Co. weve the fathers. After ma- 
ny complaints, reproaches, oatis, 
and threats, he at length consent- 
ed, and in 1802, the daughter of 
Count Gabarrus was stili unmar- 
ried, with two husbands alive. 


Madame Tallien is an incredi- 
ble composition of virtues and yi- 
<es ; of good qualities and shame- 
dul irregularities. | From habit 
suore than from inclination she is, 
like. Madame Bonaparte, one of 
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the most profligate female charac- 
ters of revolutionary France. 
Abuve remorse as weil as repent- 
ance, she scems to care as little 
about what others say of her, as 
about her own conduct. She is 
now (1809) in her thirty-eighth 
year, but does not appear to be 
twenty-five ; she certainly is still, 
one of the finest, best formed, and 
handsomest women of the French 
capital, though she no longer has 
any yreat influence in the fashion- 
ubie worid. 


Madame Taillien in 1605, mare” 


ried M. de Caramian, much against 
the wishes of the family of the lat- 
ter. She has now three husbands 
alive, besides tio -children, of 


“whom neither of them-is the fa- 


ther. “Hitherto her behviour, 


since her ynarriage with M. de 


Caraman, is as -ir-eprouchable and 
prudent as during her first marri- 
age with M. de Fontenai, who of- 
ten vislis his c’-devant wife. She’ 
has publicly deciared her intention 
to regain her Jost reputation, which 
she says would always have been 
preserved, had not her flvst hus- 
band been a fcoi, and her second a 
rogue. Sheis now united toa 
gentleman of sense and honour, to. 
whom she seems sincerely and af- 
fectionately attached. 
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Towards the end of life we are 
ourselves; we no longer seek to 
please, and we lose the desire. of 
pleasing together with the right. 
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THE LADIZS® TOILETTE ; 
OR, 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA OF BEAUTY. 
Of the Beauly of the Skin. 
In Continuation. 


THE opinion of De Senac 
is just in more than one respect. | 
It is certain that nothing contl- 
buies more to the beauty of the 
skin, than to retain in it the pro- 
ducts of insensible perspiration ; 
but yet the method which he re- 
commends does not fuifil all the 
conditions, and is not ad apted to 
all cases ; nay, there are even 
women whose skin would rather 
be injured than embellished with 
oll. We may go still farther, and 
assert that only appiications, pro- 
periy so called, would sometimes 
prove pernicious, and wouid al- 
ways produce the effect which De 
Senac expected of them. 


Itis true, that by the applica- 
tion of unctuous cosmetics, we 
counteract as much as possible 
the effect of the exterior causes 
that destroy the beauty of the com- 
plexion, and the delicacy of the 
skin. _ But there are, as I have 
already observed, other causes, and 
it is unnecessary to remark, that 
this medium would be absolutely 
nugatory when interior causes im- 
pair beauty. What benefit can 
be derived from topical applica- 
tions, for instance, when the de- 








fects of the skin depend on a de- 


rangement of the stem ci, cra 
diseased fiver, or an affection of 
ihe iungs, or the interruption of 
some secretion ? It is not to exte- 
rior applications, but to a skiiiul 
physician that recourse ought to 
ve had, and when all the functions 
have returned to their natural 
course, the skin will resume its 
original fresh ness and lustre. It 
is therefore to internal causes that 
we ought first to direct our atten- 
tion; and the first step towards 
recallng beauty, is to restore 
health. 


Whiteness is one of the quali- 
ties which it is requisite for the 
skin to possess, before it can be 
called besutiful. In this point, 
the taste of the ancients correspond 
with ours ; they heid whiteness of 
the skin in such estimation, that 
they regarded this quality as the 
distinguishing characteristic beau- 
ty. The name of Venus, the god- 
dess of beauty, is explained by the 
Celto-Breton primitive ven, which 
signifies white, ag we are informed — 
by La Tour d’Auvergne Carret, 
in his work entitled, Des Origines 
Gauloises. 


I have observed that many caus- 
es may injure the whiteness of the 
skin, and that the air in particular 
is the natural enemy of the lilies” 
of a beautiful complexion ; but un- 
fortunately for our handsome. wo- 
men, it is not the only enemy. A 
laborious life, or excess in plea- 
sure ; too much sleep, or too fre- 
quent watchings ; too intense ap- 
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plicativa, oF Lue kaguor oi a life o8 
judoience and apathy ; meianchoiy 


and violent passions, gricf, fear, | 
anxicty or hatred, are ail prejudi- | 


cial tothe beauty of the skin, tar- 
nis’ its lustre, and efface or aller 
iis colours. On the contrary, a 
lic of prudence and regularity ; 
easy and varied occupations ; be- 
nevolent, exaited, and generous af- 
fections ; the exercise of virtue, 
and that inward satisfaction which 
is its most valuable reward ; such 
are the causes which preserve the 
flexibility of the organs, the free 
circulation of the humours, and a 
perfect state of all the functions, 
whence result both health and 
beauty. 


The diet also. has a very great 
influence upon the colour of the 
skin. Buffon has observed. that 
the delicate complexion and happy 
physiognomy of the nobility and 
most persons of the higher class- 


es, are partly owing to the ali-. 


ments they use. It has been re- 
marked, for instance, tlat the use 
of barley-bread renders the skin 
more pale, and that persons who 
are in the habit of eating salt and 
dried provisions, seldom have a 
fine complexion. I have found in 
the works of physicians, various 
observations, which confirm the 
opinion of Buffon, but it is not my 
intention to swell out this chapter 
with them. 


Water has not a less influence 
on the beauty of the carnation, and 
“an accurate judgment of the qua- 


s 





lity Qi tae water of a district, may 
be formed by merely consuiting 
the complexion of the inhabitants. 
It is therefore of considerable im- 
portance! with respect also to beau- 
ty, to make use omy of wholesome 
water. 

| ‘The liver, according to physi- 
cians, has the most direct relations 
with the skin as is demonstrated 
likewise by facts. Hypochendriac 
affections give the cutaneous sur- 
! face a. dull, brownish colour ; in 
| consequence of the bite of a viper, 
‘an unctuous bile flows toward the 
skin. The compiexion of the bil- 


yellowish colour; in persons of 
that constitution acrid, cutaneous 
diseases are more _ frequent ; 
| sometimes the St. Anthony’s fire 
| is seen t6 accompany fevers of a 
billious nature, and general and 
critical eruptions to succeed obsti- 
nate quartan fevers, 

Allthese facts, to which might. 
be added many more, clearly de- 
monstrates not only that the acrid 
and cironical maladies of the skin 
proceed trom diseases of the bile 
and liver, but that the complexion 
itseif depends in a great measure 
on tae action of that viscus, 





it would be unavailing to endea- 


| It must therefore be obvious that 
: 


your to counteract certain defects 
of the compiexion, and especiaily 
its yeliow or brown colow', by 
means of cosmetics, for these re- 
course must be had to ‘internal re- 
medies. 


| | Zo be continued.4 
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LONDON LASHIONS 
FOR MAY. 


From La Belle Assemllee, and cker- 
mans Repusitory. 


Walking, or Uarriage Dress. 


A fine cambrick round gown, 
with high collar, finished with nee- 
dle work and scolioped lace: a 
correspondent trimming round the 
bottom of the dress. A Spanish 
spencer of black or puce colored 
velvet, edged with. goid lace. A 
waistcoat or wrap front of marble 
satin, with collar the same as the 
spencer, also edged with gold 
lace. The Vigonian helmet, or 





patriotic bonnet, composed of the. 





same materials ; the helmet edged 
with goid lace, and the crown cross- 
ed ‘with gold chord, terminating 
on:one side with a cone tassel. 


Evening, or full dress.—A Spar- 
tan robe, demi-train, of pale biue 
or grey crape, worn over a white 
satin slip, ornamented round the 
bottom and up the front and back 
seam with gold or silver lace ; tri- 
angular front back and sleeves, 
formed of the same trimming, and 
terminating on each shoukler with 


|; head dress. The hair in inreyutar 


_ ringlets onthe forehead and cropped 
ciese behind. A Carthage cymar, 


‘or scarf of double shot Spanish 


silk, suspended gracefully from one 


shoulder, and crossing the. skirt of: 
| the figure behind, is confined to. 


_ the front by the natural disposition 
' of the adverse hand. 


‘ 


Ball Dress. 

White satin slip, under a crape 
dpess, made to fit the figure ve- 
ry exactly, cut open in front, and. 
bound all around with white satin 
ribbon, and a rowof beads linked- 
together in front, with bands of 
beads loosely suspended at seper- 
ate distances; short sleeves the 
same——Fan richly spangled, 
pearl necklace, with diamond clasp 
in front ; ear rings and bracelets 
to suit—White shoes striped 





1 ed > . - 
inscarlet or blue. Mair m ringlets. 


on the forehead, and lightly turned. 
up behind with a diamond comb, 





petticoats very short. 


Walking Dress. 
Dress of white Scotia washing. 





| 


silk. Bishop’s mantle of sage or. 
olive green, striped and plain silk, 








a topaz or gold broach ; long sleeve 
of transparent net, or goid tissuc, 


in oblique stripes. Oriental arm- | 


lets, and braceijets of topaz or 
wrought gold ; ear rings and neck- 
lace en suite. Spartan cap, with 
Persian diadem, composed of va- 
rious gems ; an ostrich and heron’s 
feather placed towards one side, 








and drooping over the front of the 





made entirely without seams ; bor- 
der of the same color. Hat to cor- 


i respond, and decorated with artifi- 


cial flowers. Shoes sage or olive 
green, also to correspond. 


General Observations, 
Spanish hats which have been worn, 
all the winter, with feathers for 
full dress, are now converted into. 
walking hats, substituting flower? 
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pro > 
and white slik hats are making 
their appearance for the season. 
Light mantics, of all colours, are 
| Colours: vary wiih 
the taste of the individual ; silyer 


much worn. 
grey is unquestionably the most 
elegant and the most fashionabie. 
The attempt to introduce long 
weists has completely failed ; they 
have not, nor will they ever become 
fashion..bie. 


Gentlemen’s Fashions. 

Under this head we have no 
other alteration to record im the 
present month, except that leath- 
er breeciies, ofa very deep colour 

¢ approaching te brown, and boots 
are muci worn by gentlemen. 


eee 2S ee 


Method of preserving fruit of different 
kinds, tn a fresh state, about twelve 
months. 


Ir is necessary to gather the 
fruit two or three days before you 
begin the process. Take care not 
to bruise the fruit, and to gather 
thein before they are, quite ripe. 
Spread them on a table, over a lit- 
tle clean straw, to dry them ; this 
is best done on a parlour floor, the 
windows open to admit fresh air, 

- $0 that all the moisture on the skin 
of the fruit may be perfectly dried 
away. 


Pears and apples take three 
days: strawberries only twenty- 
four hours: the latter should be 
taken upon a silver three-pronged 
fork, and the stalk cut off without 
touching them, as the least prés- 








| sure will cause them to rot. ‘Take 


only the largest and fairest fruit. 
fuisis the most tender and diffi- 
cuitto preserve ; but if done with 
affention, will keep six months ; 
lnere must not be more than one 
pound in one jar. Chuse a com- 
mon earthen jar, with a stopper of 
the same, that wiil fit close. 


ve 


The pears and apples then, sort- 
ed as before, must be wrapped up 
separately in soft wrapping paper, 
and twist it ciosely about the fruit ; 
then lay clean straw at the bottom, 
and a layer of iruit; then a layer 
uf straw, and so on unui your ves- 
seiis full. But you must not put 
more than a dozen in each jar ; 
if more, their weight will bruise - 
uose at the betiom. , 


Peaches and apricots are best 
stored up, Wrapped eacia in soft pa- 
per, and fine shred paper between 
the fruit, and aiso the layers.— 
Grapes must be stored in’ the jar 
with fine shred paper between the 
fruit, which wilt keep one trom 
touching the other as much as 
possible. Five or six vunches are 
the most which should be put in 
one jar; if they are large,. not so 
many ; for it is to. be understood 
that whenever you open a jar, you 
must use that day all the fruit that 
is in it. : 


Strawberries, as well as peach- 
es, should have fine shred paper 
under and between them, in the 
place of straw, which is only to’be 
used for appies and pears. Put 





in the sirawberries, and the paper 
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layer by layer: when the jur is 
fuil, put on tue stopper, and have 
it well luted round, so as perfecily 
to keep out the air. A composi- 
tion of rosin or grating wax is best : 
Ict none of it get within side of the 


jar, which is to be plac 1inatem- | 


perate cellar; butbe sure to finish 


your process in the iast quarter of |) 
the moon.—Do not press the fruit, | 
as any juice running out would : 
_ whoily overcome by the affecting 
_powersof the great actor before 
her, she hastily rushed from the 


spol: all below. 
Farmer's Magazixe. 








VARIETY. 


A peasant, being at confession, 
accused himself of having stoien 
some hay—The father confessor 
asked him how many bundies he 
had taken from tie stuck ?—** that 
is of no consequence,” replied the 
peasant, “you may set it downa 
way zon load, for my wife and 1 are 
going to fetch the remainder very 


’> ‘ 


soon. 





The celebrated Mrs. Clive was 
an actress of considerable repute 
in London, long before Garrick ap- 
peared upon the stage. When 
his genius broke forth in the me- 
tropolis, every other performer 
sunk at once into the shades, and 
Mrs. Clive, as well as the rest, 

with all her original merit, fell into 
comparative insignificance. Her 
temper was violent, and her man- 
ners coarse. She always vented 
her spleen without restraint upon 
Garrick, and even affected to deny 





his merit as an acior. One night, 
while he was performing Lear, 
she stood beliind the scenes, at- 
tending to his performance. Una- 
ble, with all her masculine rough- 
ness of character, to resist the pa- 
thetic touches of his skill, she re- 
mained fixed on the spot, sobbing, 
and abusing him at the same mo- 
ment; at length, after repeated 
alternutions of tears and curses, 


piace, with the ioliowing strange, 


_ but expressive tribute to the uni- 





versailty of ais skill—* Curse him, 
I beileve he could act a gridiron !” 


CURIOUS ANECDOTES, 


From the 
Travels of M Gardane, in Persia. 


The politeness of the Persians 
is of a species. perfectly oriental. 
A nobleman of high rank went 


one day to the French ambassa- ° 


dor’s, to beg his pardon because 
the weather was so bad in Persia. 


The diplomatic conferrences at 
Teheran, are held in the same 
manner as in our dramatic exhibi- 
tions, with the doors open, and in 
the presence of a multitude of ap- 
ditors. The orientals cannot con- 
ceive the necessity of secrecy in 
conventions between states. 


Lf 


The women are kept as much 
enslaved in Persia, as in the rest of 
the east. A Frenchman belong- 


ing to the suite of the ambassador, 
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‘jist, and arswered that his master 
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one day, excited a great uproar at 
Taheran, for having ventured to 


cast some inquisitive looks at the 
garden of a setuglio. At the sight 
of a man, the women uitered | 
screams of affright ; some of them 
even snatched up arms, and pre- 
pared to repel ogles with musket 
balls. 


M. Gardane one day asked a 
Persian nobleman how many chil- 


dren he had? “I don’t know,’ | 
replied he, “ enquire of my secre- | 


tary.” The secretary turacd to his 


had seventeen children ! 





A pRtsonER in the Fleet 
prison sent to his creditor, to let 
him know he hada proposal to 
make, which he believed would be 
for their mutual benefit. Accor- 
dingly the creditor called on him 
to hear it.“ I have been thinking,” 
said he, “ that itis a very idlething 
for me to lie here and put you to 
the expénse of seven groatsa week. 
My being so chargeable to you | 
has given me great uneasiness, | 
and it is impossible to say what it 
may cost youin the end. There- | 
fore what I would propose is this ; | 
you shall let me out of prison, | 
and instead of seven groats, you | 
shall allow me only eighteen pence 
a week, and the other ten pence | 
shall go towards the discharge of 
the debt.?’ , Lon. pup. 





(A ce 


To conduct himself through the 
affairs of the world wiiia wierable 








ar 











decency and advantage, a man 
must be reserved; but not sour ; 
grave, but not formal; bold, but 
not rash; hunsble, but not ser- 
vile ; patient, not inzensible ; con- 
stant, not obstinate ; cheerful, not 
lizht; rather sweet than familiar 5 
familiar than intimate—intimate 
with very few, and upon very 
good grounds ; mindful to return 
civility, and cateful for favours 
received. 


eee 


Fhe sensible Foot. 


Alphonse, king of Naples, had ia 
his court a fool, who used to write 
down in a book all the follies of the 
great men in his time that were at 
court. The king having a Moor in 
his household, sent him to the Le- 
vant, to. buy horses, with ten thou- 
sand ducats ; this the fool mark- 
ed in his book asa pure piece of 
folly Sometime after, the king 
called for the book, and found at 
last his own name, with the story 
of the ten thousand ducats. The 
king, being somewhat moved, ask- 
ed the reason why his name was 
there ? Because, says the jester, 
you have committed a piece of fol- 


| ly, to give your money to one you 


are never like to see again. But 
ifhe does come again, says the 
king, and brings me the horses, 
what foily is that in me? Why if 
ever he does come again, replies 
the fool, ’il blot out your name, 
and put in his. 


A gentleman, who had more 


' money than brains, ip purchasing @ 
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library, particularly requested to 
have cvery elegant edition of 
Shakspeare, Miiton, Pope, &c. and 
added. “ If these fellows pudlish any 
thing new, dowt forget to let me 
ifave them.” 





Pepestrian Frat. 

Mr. Howe, who started at four 
o’clock on Wednesday se’nnight 
to ro to Exeter from London, and 
return in six days being 146 miles, 
at the rate of 58 niile$ a dav, arri- 
ved near Andover (64 miles) atnine 
o’ciock at night; his longest stop. 
page had been half an hour at Bas- 
ingstoke. On the following day 
he walked 79 mies, and on the 


third day he dined at Exeter, stop- | 


ped there three hours and returned 
to Honiton to sleep, 16 miles to- 
wards London. On the fourth 
day he reached within nine miles 
of Salisbury, and slept at a public 
house near Basingstoke on the fifth 
night and he did the other 49 
mules comfortably by six o’clock in 
the e ening on the sixth day. The 


Mr. Howe stood half the stake. 





—~- | 





To those of my patrons who are in 
arrears for the 8'h vol. ofthe Miscella- 
ny, I take the liberty of observing that 
Ihave to-pay cash for almost every ar- 
ticle necessary toits printing. The sum 
due from each is small, but the aggre- 
gate is not inconsiderableto me. After 
laying out of money six months, I hope 
it will not be deemed unprecedented if I 
should look for areturn. Thosé who 
have paid prompt attention to the calls 
of my collector will accept my unfeign 
ed thanks. | Epirenr, 








MARRIED, 
| On the 30th of April last, by the 
rev. Mr. Jesse Otkley, Mr. Vi'm. 
Pope, of the United States Navy, @ 
native of Marylind, io Miss Liliza 
Morray, of New-York. 

On Monday evening, by the rev. 
Dr, Miller, Mr. Elipihalet Vil- 
| Haute, of the house of B. W. Ro-. 
| gers, &F Co. to Miss Rebecca Phoe- 
nix, daughter of Daniel Phoenix, 
Esq. all of this city. 

On the \4th inst. by the rev. | 
William Parkinson, Mr. Sylvester 
Pier, of this city, to Miss Deborah 
Chartick, daughter of Henry Char- 
lick, of Lishkill. 

On the \5thinst. by the rev. Dr. 
Mason, Mr. R. Howard, of the 
house of Howard; Phcifis, & Co. to 
Miss Margaret Yaylor, daughter 
of John. Laulor, Sgr! all of this 
, city. 

At Providence; Rhode-Island, on 
Sunday May the 28th, by the revi 
Mr. Wilson, Mr. William Riley, te 
Miss Mary Hill, daughter of Mr.. 








: Christopher Fill. 
match was for 200 guineas, and jj 


On Sunday evening, the \\th 
inst, by the rev. Dr. Lyell, Captam 
Francis Mallaby; to Mrs. Frances 





| Brefnan, both of this city. 


On Friday evening last, by the - 





' Rev. Bishop Moore, Mr. Ebene- 


zer Ruiand, to “one Elizabeth 
Mercer. 


DIED," | 

On Sunday last, ofa consumption, 

“| Mrs. Lucinda Bishop, wife of Capt. 
Warren Bishop. 

On Sunday, Mr. Joseph Mecke} 

| an old and respectable inhabitant ahd 


I thie city. 
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For the Lady’s Miscellany. - 


THE SMILE. 


Bevericence—legitimate of heav’n ! 

Allied to virtue, charity, and love, 

‘Twas thee that gave that smile, so 
chaste, so sweet } 

’T was thee, sole inmate of Eliza’s heart, 

That brib’d her lips to bless her suff- 
"ring love, 

And wake his soul from dreams of cold 

‘ despair, 

By one enchanting smile ; 
alone— 

I dare not think "twas love—for ecsta- 
cy 

Would drive me mad. 


—iwas thee 


The cold, insensible, and thoughtless 

throng 

Envy all others, wha have pow’r to feel; 

Malignant smile ! and thus deride that 
pow’r, 

“Live ona simper, ona frown you 
die.” 

Such is my fate !—forgivé censorious 

Until you see Eliza happ’ly smile;, 

Indicative of purity and love} 

If such can. never have the power to 
charm, 

Meav'n has curtail’d your share of hap- 
piness— 


For never will’ you, never cao you love, 


4 








Since then, Eliza, you possess the key 

To tune our hearts to harmony and * 
love, 

Be parsimonious of your gift divine, 

Nor Nature’s laws invert—or make 
this earth , 

A heav’n—Such renovating smiles re- 
serve 

For me alone—by me thev ever will be 
prizd— 


{|} By me, they will be valu‘d. 


CHEVIOT: 


SE 


For the Lady’s Miscellany. 
LINES, 
TO WHOM THEY APPLY. 


WHO in thy breast first waken’d pas- 
sions sigh ? 
Who caught thy ardent gaze, and fix'd 
thine eye? 
And bash the polish'd, tender, mild 
reply { 
But me alone * 


Whio, when the busy crowd fatigued ne 


more, | 
And evening came, and all thy toil was 
o’er, 
Say, who could calm domestic joys re- 
store ? 
But me alone ' 
Who, when thy languid, - aching heart 
reclin’ d; 


Could smooth thy pillow, ease thy trou: 
bled mind, . 
Shade off the heat, the cold and wintry 


wind ? 
But me alone ! 


| Who, when the social Summer’s walk 
to sliare, 
And taste the balmy sweets of evenin; 
_. air, g 


Hung on thy arm, and banish’d all thy 


care ? 
Bat me alone 
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And who, ah! who, when dire inbiten. 
wane shed 
Its arrows o'er my sad, defenceless 
head, 
From all my truth, my love, and sorrow 
fied ? 
Butthou alone !! | 


And who, when foul ingratitude no | 
moie 

Shali wound this heart, and all my 
griefs are o’er, 


Say, who shail feel remorse in every 
pore: ? 


But thou alone ! 
SFulia Francesca: , 


COMMUNICATED. 
THE BATTLE OF LINDEN. 
By Thomas Campéell. 


OWN Linden, when the sun was low, 
All bloodlees lay the untrodden snow, 
And dark as winter was the flow 

Of Yser rolling rapidly. 


But Linden shew’d another sight 

When the drum beat at dead of night, 

Commanding fires of death to light 
The darkness of her scenevy. 


By torch and trumpet fast array‘d, 

Each horseman drew his battle blade, 

And furious every charger neigh’d, 
To jein the dreadful revelry. 


Then shook the hills by thunder riven, 

Then rush’d the steed to. battie driven, 

And vollying like the bolt of heaven, 
Far flash'd the red artillery. 


And redder still shall he the glow, | 

On Linden’s hills of purpled snow, 

And bloodier still shall be the flow 
Of Yser rolling rapidly. 





This morn—yet scarce yon lurid sun, 
Can pierce the War-cloud rolling dun, 


Whilst furious Frank, and fiery Hua, 
Shout in thei: sulph’rous cannonry. 


The combat deepens—on ye brave, 

W ho jush to glory—or the grave ; 

Ware Munich, ail your banners wave, 
And charge with all your chivalry. 


O few shall part where many meet, 

The.snow shall. be your winding sheet, 

And every turf beneath your fect. 
‘Shall bea soldier’s s*pulchre. 


_—_—oae- 


MY HUSBAND. 





‘ 
Happy twenty-seventh of May ! 


| Let me on this joyous day, 


| Dedicate to thee my lay, 
My Husband! 


| May no cares perplex thy mind ; 
Ever faith*ul, fond, and kind, 
To the last thou shalt me find, 

My Husband! 


Sickness may my bloom destroy 4 

Adversity may damp our joy ; 

Yet virtuous pleasures never cloy, 
My Husband § 


_ Blest with thee, no ills I fear, 
| Let wealth and beauty disappear, 


To this heart thou art most dear, 
My Husband % 





See our blooming offspring round, 
While such joys as these abound, 


_ Where can purer bliss be found ? 


My Husband 
ae <> , LF ie 


EPIGRAM. 

- Without our sex, proud Lucy cries, 
Adam could not taste paradise— 
Without her sex, then let he. know, * 
He'd tasted paradise—till now! 2 .. 
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